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Further Vindication, c. 


T is currently ſuppoſed, that 
a Motion for a Bill, to re- 
duce and limit the Number of 
Place-Men, in the Houſe of 
Commons, which was rejected 
in the /a/t Seſſion of Parlia- 
ment, will be renewed Z7his. The Com- 
mon Council of the City of London have 
returned Thanks to their Members, for 
their Attendance and Endeavours upon that 


2 2 4 


(6) 5 
Subject; it being equally proper to heat 
what may be ſaid, on one Side, as well az 

the other, and as fit to attend to the Regſn 
of the Thing, as to the Thing its. 


One Argument, I have lately ſeen made 

uſe of, with no ſmall Air of Triumph, i, 
e * That a conſiderable Party of the Peo. 
ple of England have already manifeſted 
ce their good Inclinations towards it;“ hint- 
ing farther, at the ſmall Majority, by which 
it was rejected, as an additional Circum- 
ce ſtance in its Favour.” Which 14ſt, if it 
carries any intrinfick Weight along with it, 
may conclude more ſtrongly againſt that 
great Bukwark of our RELIGION and Li- 
BERT IES, the Act of Settlement, which was 
ſecured to us, but by a Majority of one „n- 
gle Voice; than it poſſibly can do for a 
Place-Bill rejected by teen. As to the 
other, it is much to be wiſhed that the 
F—b—tes, under all Coalitions, may con- 
tinue to be of the Minority; foraſmuch as 
that is no Cant TermF, with none or ſe— 
veral Meanings, but hath one, which is 
very intelligible and ſignificant; and with- 
out thinking the tumultuous and diſcon- 
tented to be (what they affect to call them- 
ſelves) the whole Nation; without ac- 
oe counting 


„ Serious Exhortation, &c. f The Livery-Man. 
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Line; 1 will venture to fay, that (except- 
ing the three laſt Years of Queen Anne, 
when the Torres, getting into the Saddle, 


in) it is much eaſter to trace the /ame 


which appeared againſt the Houſe of Ha- 
vovER, through ſeveral Exertions of Pa- 


| almoſt every M—try, in every Parliament, 
and Seſſion of Parliament, from that Time 


to this; than it is to ſhew (a Point greatly 
laboured, with no good Deſign) when and 
bmw it ſubſided, ——But this I only men- 
tion by the Way, as what may not im- 


properly be pleaded, in Abatement of the 
preſent darling Argument, taken from the 
Confideration of Numbers; not with any 


move a Prejudice, in order to come at the 
real Merits of it; and concerning which, 
would we judge with any Degree of Ex- 
actneſs, theſe few, as leading Queſtions, 


ied) in Parliament, an Evil in itſelf? 
How far may it be ſo by Accident? In ei- 


I counting all the diſcontented, Enemies to 
that noble Legacy of King William, the 
| Succeſſion of the Crown in the Proteſtant 


rode the Nation to the very Brink of Ru- 
PARTY, and the /ame Spirit of Oppoſition, : 


triotiſm (/ called) in every Reign, againſt 


Intent to prejugge a Place-Bill, but to re- 
are, in the firſt Place, conſiderable. How 
far is the Affair of Place-Men (as they are 


ther Caſe, what Remedy does it admit ofs 
J If, 
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(8) 

If, in itſelf, it is really no Evil, fo far there 
is nothing to be faid againſt them, If 
y Accident, it may be; but yet, in the iſ 
Nature of Things, that poib/e Evil is not 
to be avoided, by any Caution, or Contri. 
vance of Law; it is in vain to urge a Com- 
plaint about it, at leaſt, to endeavour at 
J , 5 . 


This is certain, that there neither is, nor 
can be any Form of Government, any if 
Method of Adminiſtration wholly fre iſ 
from Exceptions; ſo that the utmoſt which iſ 
may be expected, or ſhould be deſired, i i 
that Form, and that Method, which is l. 
able to the leaſt and feweſt ; and whoever if 
aims at more Perfection in either, than con- 
fiſts with human Eſtabliſhment, and hu- 
man Frailties, muſt be looked upon as: iſ 
mere Viſionary, or ſomething worſe. If his 
Schemes of Reformation ſtrike at the E. 
ſence, the neceſſary conſtituent Parts, ot 
Appendages of Government, in general, of MW 
ours, in particular, and there is room to 
think it no Error of his Judgment, but the 
Fault of his Will, he deſerves the heavieſt 
Cenſure ; inſtead; of being reputed a P. 
triot, to be ſtigmatized as an Incendiary, 
an avowed Enemy to the Peace and Hap- iſ 
pineſs of his Country. CRoMWELL (whoſe 
Principles and Conduct, I hope we are not 

growl 


( * 
grown ſo fond of, as to think them juſt 
and imitable in every Reſpect) tampering, 
in this ſort, to render the People jealous of 
the Parliament, a * Conſultation was held 
at the Earl of Efex's Houſe, about accu- 
ſing him as an ſzcendiary; it was even 
moved (according to the 'Temper of thoſe 
Times) to arreſt him, as ſuch, and only 
| waved in Expectation of plainer Evidence, 
| by which the Opportunity was unhappily 
© loſt, as the Sequel of that Story but too 
| plainly (Chews. 1 1 l 6A 


That a Member of Parliament holding 
a Place of Truſt, Sc. under the Crown, 
is not malum per ſe, a Thing abſolutely 
evil, I may well take for granted, both 
from the Nature of it, and becauſe it is 
pleaded only to reduce and limit the Num- 
ber of them. To judge then of the acci- 
| dental Evil which the Continuance of the 
preſent Number might occaſion, we are to 
conſider the Complaint, which is, The 
Poſſibility. of a Suſpicion of undue Influence, 
by Means of theſe Places, upon the Votes 
of ſuch as may happen to enjoy them. In 
this View, we have, heretofore, as well as 
WH /tely, ſeen printed Liſts of Members. di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their Pos and Offices, and 
their Manner of voting, in certain Inſtan- 


_ * Rapin, Vol, 2. p. 514. Note 3. 
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ces, offered in Proof of their Partiality, or, 
as ſome have choſe to call it, Corruption, 
by theſe Liſts, intended to be inſinuated 


'This then vlog a Complaint of ſome 
ſtanding, it ſeems to me, as if it was in- 
cumbent on ſeveral Perſons, who have but 
lately affected Clamour, and acquired Po- 
pularity, on that Head, to confeſs ingenu- 
ouſly, how truly it was heretofore made a- 
3 theimſelves, or elſe to tell us, with 
what particular Propriety it is now urged, 
I have heard of Mr. P—t—ey's acknow- 
| ledging himſelf guilty of being greatly ac- 
ceſſory to that once wholſome Law, the Riot 

Act, and declaring, upon hrs Honour, that 
| he moſt heartily repented of it. But 
did he, at the ſame Time, arraign himſelf 
of any finifter Deſign, or undue Motive or 
Influence? On the contrary, he tells you 
that he ated in the honeſt Zeal and Since- 
rity of his Heart, Which, though it does 
not prove, in that Caſe, his Repentance to 
be ſuch as might not very well be repented 
of, or, that it was an Effect of Change, not 
in the Perſon, but of other Circumſtances, 
nor of the 7 agment, not the Juclination: 
| Yet does it amount to a ſtrong Pre- 

ſumption, that ſo far as there is any Foun- 
dation for the preſent indiſcriminate Charge 
of Corruption 7 in Place-Men, the common 
Auge 


(x1 ) 

Anſwer, by way of Repriſal, 18 juſt as 
well founded, namely, the Poſlbility of, 
at leaſt, equal Partiality or Corruption of 
thoſe in the Oppoſition, through the Want 
and Deſire of thoſe Places that others have, 
and their Hopes, thereby, of, one Day, ob 
taining them; in ſupport of which their 
general Method of voting has been urged, 
I can't but ſay, with equal Probability; and 
no doubt one Extreme is as blameable, 
being no leſs pernicious than the other ; for, 
certainly, ſuppoſing any ſuch Caſes to be ; 
he that oppoſes, againſt his Conſcience, to 
get a Place, is as much bribed as he that 
complies, to keep one. Nor are private 
Picque, or ill-judg'd Pride, or inſatiable 
Ambition, an Over-fondneſs for Popula- 
rity, Or Love. of. ; Novelty, or wanton In- 
difference in publick Matters, Motives ei- 
ther commendable, or innocent. For if 
too. great a Com mplaiſance to the Crown 
may endanger our Liberties, on the one 
Hand; ſo from a pretended Maintenance 
of them, under a contrary Diſpoſition of 
Parliament, * occaſioned by a Confluence of 
the ſeveral Humours, I have enumerated, 
the People of England have experienced 
real Serv itude, on the ** | 


* Rapin of the long Parliament. 
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However, it muſt be ſaid, that thus to 


accuſe and recriminate, is alike begging 
the Queſtion on both Sides; that another 
Rule of judging is neceſſary for determin- 
ing the reſpective Merits of each dividing 
Party. But that is a Diſquiſition foreign to 
my preſent Purpoſe, which is only, as a 
Matter of neceflary Speculation, at this 
Time, to conſider impartially the Expedi- 
ency or Inexpediency of paſſing a Law 70 
reduce and limit the Number of Place-Men 


in the Houſe of Commons, A Queſtion not 


alittle intereſting, even in this reſpect, as 
different Perſons are intended to gain or 
loſe Reputation by the different Parts they 

take in it; for which Reaſon, as well as on 

account of its natural Tendency, it deſerves 
to be well conſidered; and, in the firſt 
Place, a-part, wholly detached from all o- 
ther Matters, with which it has no neceſſary 
Connection, (eſpecially ſuch as, being of a 
diſputable Nature, have already been the 
Subject of Controverſy among us) as a mere 
Problem, in the moſt abſtracted View of 
Men and Things. This, I know, is a Me- 
thod not fo agreeable to the Taſte and De- 
ſign of thoſe who are to find their Account 
chiefly in Declamation, in ſpeaking to 
Mens Prejudices, and Paſſions, not their 
Reaſon, Yet, as being molt likely to lead 
| e to 
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to aright Reſolution in the Caſe before us, 
I chuſe to begin with it; after which, to 


give every Conſideration its due Weight, 
ſome collateral Reaſons may take Place; as 
Phyſicians, beſides the preſent acute Com- 
plaint, will always have Regard to the chro- 
nical Habit and Humours of their Pa- 


tient. 


To proceed, then, upon Principles fo hs 


true, as that they are inconteſtable. It 


would certainly argue great Ignorance to 


fay that Honour, Favour, Power, Profit 
conferred are Things of mere Indifference; 
and, if poſſible, a yet greater Degree of 


Credulity, to think that a Thirſt after any 
of them, attended with Diſappointment, is 


not a Biaſs, liable to raiſe our Paſſions, pre- 


judice our Affections and Judgments, and 


to influence our Actions accordingly : And 
(which is much to the preſent Purpoſe) in no 
Body of Men may we ever expect to find 
any Number of Perſons fo philoſophical, 


ſo wholly diſintereſted, fo independent in their 
own Minds, as to be quite regardleſs of 
_ theſe Things. The Conſequence is, that no 


certain Concluſion can be drawn concern- 
ing any particular Queſtion, merely from 


the Part which Place-Men take about it. 
An Obſervation which might very well 
have been ſpared, were not many Perſons 


too 


( 14 ) 
too apt to talk and write upon this Subject, 
as if it was to be taken for granted that 
they muſt neceſſarily be ſubſervient, againſt 
their Conſciences, for Pay; and as if thoſe 
only in that envied Situation, or on the 
fame Side of the Queſtion with them, were 
liable to the Suſpicion of undue Influence 
or Corruption. Whereas, if to a& with 
common Paſſions be the Mark of it, to 
whatever Exceſs they may be carried, or in 
whatever Senſe that ſhall be underſtood, 
there is Danger of its being ſo much greater 
on the Side of the diſappointed, by how 
much they may happen to be the Majo- 
rity; and ſo much worſe, as Perſons, in 
thoſe Circumſtances, are apt to be carried 
away with Anger and Impatience, to be 
leſs careful, leſs judicious about their Mea- 
fares; whence it often happens that they 
are only innocent for want of Succeſs. 
And this proves further, that though there 
ſhould be Room to ſuſpect ſome Place- 
Men of having given their Votes, at ſome 
Times, upon corrupt Principles; it does 
not follow that the Queſtion, however car- 
ried on their Side, had either a wrong De- 
termination, or the Majority of corrupt 
Votes; which Conſideration ought to be 
ſome Allay alſo to the Zeal and Warmth 
| expreſſed on this Occaſion, 5 


It 
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If it ſhould be faid that this is granting, 
in a Degree, the Evil complained of, and 
pointing (as 4 Remedy) to the propoſed 
Expedient ; on the contrary, I ſuſpect that 
would be a Means to heighten the Diſeaſe, 
and to increaſe the Malignity of it. For 
to put a probable, or rather a certain con- 
ſtant Caſe ; if at any Time there may be 
many more Places in Imagination than in 
Reality, i. e. more Perſons contending and 
expecting, than can ſucceed, and be ſatiſ- 
fied in their Expectations; in that Caſe, 
what will the reducing and limiting the 
Number of Places avail, more than to 

heighten the Odds, increaſe the Number 
of Expectants in Proportion, conſequently 
make Diſappointments more frequent, Re- 
ſentments, in courſe, more ſtrong, and 
Conteſts and Struggles about them propor- 
tionably more violent? And the Conſe- 
quences thereof being what only we can 
complain, or have any Colour of Reaſon 
to be afraid of; this Scheme, inſtead of 
preventing, muſt needs promote them. 


But the Evils admitted being only by Ac- 
cient, and which may be in a greater or 
or a leſs Degree; tho' they ſhould be found 
not to admit of a Remedy, by any Caution 
or Contrivance of Law ; we may be under 


leſs 


416 
leſs Fear and Apprehenſion about them (as 
Things are at preſent) if they can be thought 
not ſo frequent and general, as, in certain 
furious Party Writings and Speeches, it has 
been affected to repreſent them; and which 
may not ſeem incredible, if it ſhall appear, 
that the very ſame Effects which are there 
attributed to P/aces, may be derived from 


other Cauſes, often confounded with them, 


and which would ſubſiſt, not only with _ 
greater Force, if thoſe were reduced and li- 
mited, but with much the ſame they 
now do, if they were entirely taken a- 
way. ROMS 


Admitting the Poſſibility alike to a/l 
Parties, it is not neceſſary to involve Num- 
bers of any in the Suſpicion of real Cor- 
rnption. A more juſt and candid way of 
thinking, in this Caſe, is, to conſider, that 
it is equally poſſible to act right from wrong 
Principles, as for a Miſtake to be attended 
with an honeſt Intention : That particular 

Perſons may go corruptly with a Party, 
where the Majority have the pureſt Views 
imaginable. Suppoſe, for Inſtance, in a- 
ny future Houſe of Commons, ſome great 


Place-Men to be of the Privy Council, 


where ſome Meaſures muſt neceſſarily be con- 
certed, which, as neceſſarily, muſt have 
the Approbation and Sanction of Parlia- 

ment; 


(17) 
ment; there is no Abſurdity in believing 
theſe may be the Subject of free Diſcourſe 
and Debate in Council, and the Reſult, what 
ſhould be the Reſult of all /ach Conſulta- 
tions, a general Acquieſcence in thoſe Meg- 
fares, for which the ſtrongeſt Reaſons ſhall 
appear in the Opinion. of all or moſt of 
them. If then, the ſame being reconſider- 
ed by them in their Legiſlative Capacity, 
they ſhould find no Reaſon to alter their 
= Judgments; notwithfanding their Places, 
there would lie no juſt Objection to their 
= Conduct; nor could it be thought ſtrange, 
= that what ſeemed right and reaſonable to 
them, ſhould appear ſo to many others al- 
ſo; while yet it might not be impoſiible 
for ſome to be with them implicitly, in 
the Spirit of Party, and with a View ta 
Party Advantages. 


The like may be ſappoſed of Gentle- 
men, who may happen to be in the Qppo- 
fition, in which ſome may be governed by 

Principle and Opinion, while others may 
fall in with them merely for the ſake of Op- 
poſition, without giving themſelves the 
Trouble of confidering, or even againſt the 
Conviction of their own Minds. Will a- 
ny one ſay that theſe Suppoſitions are ill 
founded? If then they don't ſquare exactly 

„ . with 


618) 
with the common Arguments for a Place- 
Bill, and the Suppoſitions upon which they 
ſtand; yet, which is infinitely better, be- 
ing, JI conceive, as much nearer the Truth, 
as it is more agreeable to the Dignity of hu- 
man Nature, and the Honour of our Na- 
tion; in this way, much may be account- 
ed for of what we ſee in Parliament, with⸗ 
out returning to thoſe very invidious Inſi- 
nuations, and general odious Appellations 
(hich, though fo liberally dealt out, up- 
on Occaſion, no Man will take upon him 
to juſtify againſt any particular Perſons) 
by which it has been endeavoured, (not 
without the greateſt Inconſiſtency) to paint 
us in the very worſt Situation, ſuch as con- 
feſſedly *, it is far from being credible we 
either now are, or ever ſhall be in; to ap- 
ply an Argument from the ſame Writer, 
without ſtraining it; the contrary, is a Ca- 
Iumny too groſs to be impoſed upon the moſt 
prejudiced and the moſt credulous; the bare 
Recollection of the Names of the Gentlemen 
concerned, the Quality of many, the Proper- 


E. 


* Addreſs to the Electors, and other free Subjects of 
Great Britain, 1739. N. B. This Author being one of 
the firſt, J regard him as the principal Advocate for a 
Place-Bill; as it was He who firſt inſtructed the Electors, 
Sc. how to inſtruct himſelf and others on that Head. 


(19) 
25 of moſt of them, their private Characters 
ſufficiently confute it. 


However, ſuch, it ſeems, is ſometimes 
the Nature of Party Acrimony, to accuſe 
heavily, though it be w/thout Proof, or e- 
ven without Suſpicion ; thus what is highly 
improbable to be the Effect of Corruption, 

of the /ow, ſordid, venal Kind, is plainly 
what we call Faction, another Species of 
it, not leſs fruitful of bad Events, for being 
of a more complicated Nature, made up of 
ſome noble, with ſome ignoble Paſſions ; 
a Diſtemper in the Body Politich, we might 
not expect to be more free from, were there 
no Places; or, which comes to the ſame 
Thing, were ALL Place-Men alike. We 
might not, even in that Caſe, expect a 
Harmony of Votes; Men's Underſtand- 
ings will be different; thence will ariſe a 
Diverſity of Opinions; and moſt Men 
will be apt to contend earneſtly and warm- 
ly for their own, and what comes neareſt 
to their own ; this Pride alone is ſufficient 
for all the Purpoſes of Contention ; as 
Contention 1s ſufficient, not only for Ca- 
lumny, but every other Evil incident to So- 
Re... SH 
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Though it is hard to fay, upon what 
Principles Men always act, ſeveral Perſons 
will have ſeveral Motives; yet, if we con- 
ſider what is moſt likely to be the moſt 
general ruling Motive, in thoſe who aſpire 
to a Seat in Parliament, it cannot be 
thought to be (as ſome would have us to 
imagine) Avarice, the Deſire of amaſſing 
Wealth ; becauſe every Body who knows 
any Thing of the Matter, knows it to be, 
of all Methods, for that Purpoſe, the moſt 
fallible. A Man may with leſs Hazard, 
and almoſt equal Certainty, depend upon 
making his Fortune from a Lottery. It 
may, with much more Probability there- 
fore, be judged to be no 1llaudable Deſire 
of making a Figure in their Country, of 
being conſpicuous and uſeful in Life. It is 
Matter of Honour and Diſtinction to be 
choſe the Repreſentative of any Body of 
Men in Parliament. This induces Candi- 
dates, and the ſame Spirit (I mean a Spirit 
of Emulation) which brings Gentlemen 
into the Houſe, will generally be found to 
attend them there, Many of them will be 
Members of Conſequence, That indeed 
is not in every one's Choice; however, they 
who have it in their Power, are blefled 
with ſuperior Talents, and are not depref- 
1 Se d 
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ſed with Modeſty, will exert that Superio- 
& rity, as Occaſion offers; they will be Lead- 
ers, and according to the Side they take 
I (for Parties there will be) and the Chance 
of that Side, they will be o-7znally Patriots, 
or probably Place-Men, if it ſuits their 
© Taſte; and one of their great Ends will be 
anſwered, in thus finding they are of 
Weight and Significancy with their Friends 
or Party. And, upon theſe Principles, 
and for theſe Reaſons, were Places entirely 
out of the Queſtion, Diviſions would be; 
a Paſſion for Fame and Victory, Self- Love, 
and Self-Will, would operate, in much the 
like Manner, and have pretty near the fame 
Effect, we fee them have in the preſent 
State of Things, „ 


I have faid that a Spirit of Faction and 
Diſcord is the great national Grievance, 
under which we labour; a Calamity which 
always threatens, often brings Deſolation 
to a Kingdom. How far we are gone in 
that Deluſion, may be judged from a late 
Inſtance, in a certain Place, of violent 
| Clamour for a War, which no ſooner be- 
| came ſo much more than neceſſary, as to 
be unavoidable, but immediately we ſaw, 
from the ſame Quarter, a Cabal formed, 
or endeavoured to be formed (under the 

Pretence 


( 22) 
Pretence of a Place-Bill) to obſtruct the 
neceſſary Means of carrying on the War. 
Was this, in one Viet, true Zeal for the 
Honour and Trade of their Country ? Was 
it, in another, agreeable to their real Senti- 
ments, as may be gathered from the Con- 
duct of thoſe very Perſons*, in a parallel 
Caſe F of their own, immediately after? 
ls it poſſible to miſtake a Procedure of this 
kind, at ſuch a Juncture, for publick Spi- 
rit? On the contrary, it was plainly a 
ſtrong Inſtance of the worſt Effects of 
Faction, in an Affair of the laſt Import- 
ance; ſhewing how practicable it is for 
Numbers, under its Influence, to be ſo far 
intoxicated, to make a Compliment of 
their own Sincerity, and the common In- 
tereſt, to the Artifice, the Ambition, and 
Malice of a few Individuals. 3 


But can we hope that this kind of Fa- 
ction would abate, in Proportion as the 
Number of Place-Men in Parliament 
ſhould be reduced and limited? No! fo far 
as they are a Stem, on which it grows, the 
lopping off part will but make it take deep- 
er Root, and ſhoot forth in more luxuri- 
ant Branches. If they are Matter of Strife 

, 5 in 


* The Citizens of London. 1 place Bill. 
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in Parliament, in their preſent Number ; 
by reducing the Number, the Strife will 
certainly be increaſed; and, according as 
Debates, and Struggles, and Diviſions are 
within Doors, fo will Faction be without. 
It increaſes with the Increaſe of them, and 
ſtrengthens with their Strength; and as 
much Strength as it gains in the Kingdom, 
ſo much (the Malecontents too well know 
it) does the Government loſe of its Autho- 
rity at home, and Weight and Credit a- 
broad. The beſt to be expected from In- 
creaſe of Faction, is Weakneſs of Govern- 
ment, which brings on a national Weak - 


neſs ——Bleflings theſe, which no Man, 


but a good Subject, a good Friend, or faith- 
ful Ally, will envy us! FRANCE and Spain 

would rejoice in the Succeſs of ſuch our 
preſent Patriotiſm ; as I doubt not but they 
heartily approve, if they don't contribute 
ſomething: to the Appearance of it. Cer- 
tainly other Powers will always take ſome 
of their Meaſures from what they obſerve 
of that kind, as it cannot be doubted that 
one of the chief Encouragements of the 
late provoking Conduct in the Court of 


Spain aroſe from the Heats and Animoſities 


which were ſo induſtriouſiy fomented among 


Us, 


Of 
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Of all the factious Efforts we have late- 
ly ſeen from that Quarter whence this pre- 
fent Project of a Place-Bill is known ori- 
ginally to proceed, it is what moſt Perſons 
ſee through clearly, as a Piece of mere Gri- 
mace, and ſhameleſs Hypocriſy ; while the 
Party Inclinatious of too many will not 
ſuffer them to explode it, in the Manner 
they know it deſerves.Nay, ſome, 
who think tolerably of the Thing, have 
nevertheleſs a very mean Opinion of the 
chief Actors in this Farce; well judging 
upon what Principles, and with what Views 
they act. There are alſo ſome few, who, 
not having ſufficiently conſidered the Point, 
and Mankind, in that particular View, at 
the ſame Time that they diſapprove of the 
reducing Scheme, &c. as ineffectual to the 
Ends given out to be propoſed by it, and of 
ſome Meaſures taken to promote it, as, in 
their Opinion, wholly 7mproper, are almoſt 
perſuaded that no Place-Men ſhould be in 
Parliament. Tis true, hat, if any Thing, 
and that only, could produce the Diſinte- 
reſtedneſs and Independency ſo much talked 
of, —--But the Misfortune is, that theſe 
are altogether Eutopian Schemes, which 
muſt terminate in bare Speculation ; the 
one and the other are, like all others, Fog 

| | fine 
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fine ſpun for human Nature, which are 


but ſo many Cobwebs in c:w// or ecclefraſti- 


cal Polity; though that has not hindered 


worthy Perſons of warm and delicate Ima- 


ginations from ſometimes falling under De- 
ſuſions of this ſort; and it being allowed 


by all Perſons of Experience and Conſi- 


deration, that many are, by the Nature of 
their Places, very properly Members of Par- 


liament ; ſhould an Opinion, or rather a 
Faction, at any Time, prevail ſo far, as to 
limit the Number, I deny chat it would an- 
ſwer the End propoſed, alleged, at leaſt, 


which is /o far to procure an abſolute Bill 


of Divorce, an entire Separation between 
Members of Parliament and Places, and all 
Regard to the Diſpoſition of Places. For, 
notwithſtanding the vehement Outcry made 


for this Regulation by weekly Writers, &c. 


with ſome witty, more dull, but rude In- 
vectives, I take it to be nothing leſs than 
an Tmpoſſi bility, owing to the Nature of 
our Government, which is mixed, and to 


that of Mankind, who are not to be di- 


veſted of their natural I. and Paſ- 


ſions. 


3 8 by the very Defign of 
tt, conſiſts of three diſtinct (not indepen- 
dent) Parts; ; of which, the King is as the 

+D . 


( 26 ) 
Head, the Lords and Commons repreſent the 
Body. What an Union, as well as Ba- 
lance, 1s hereby intended and created, and 
how they jointly contribute to the common 
Peace and Safety, I need not ſay. For the 
Defence of the Kingdom, and Support of 
Government, a ſuitable Revenue 1s allotted 
by the Wiſdom of the whole Legiſlature, 
divided into two unequal Parts ; one, called 
the Ci Lift, is rightly appropriated to the 
Uſe of the Crown, to ſupport the Honour 
and Dignity thereof; the other conſtitutes 
a great Fund, or national Purſe, for the 
Supply of all the other Exigences of State. 
This Honour and Dignity of the Crown, 
theſe Exigences of State, neceſſarily require 
the Aſſiſtance of many Heads and Hands; 
and conſequently create a large Number of 
Places, both of Truſt and Power, which 
muſt neceſſarily be ſupplied by Perfons of 
Ability and Integrity, who, in courſe, muſt 
have Appointments equal to the Dignith, 
and Truft, and Trouble, The only Ob- 
jection here is, that Gentlemen fit n Par- 
liament, in one Capacity, as Repreſenta- 
tives of the Body of the People; but, as 
Place-Men, they ſuſtain another Chara- 
cter, may ſerve another Intereſt, that of the 
Crown; by which Means, we are told,“ 
1 1 5 . 

Addreſs to the Electors, &. 
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we may become Slaves to the Crown. As if 
that was a certain Conſequence ; as if Op 
poſition was always Patriotiſm, and there 


s a neceflary irreconcileable Difference 


between the Intereſts of the Crown and the 
People; which is ſo far from being the 
Truth of the Caſe, that, it is admitted on 
all Hands, they are (rightly underſtood) 
exactly and inſeparably the fame; and tho 
a Miſunderſtanding, on either Part, ſhould, 
at any Time, occaſion a Competition; yet 


cannot the temporary Advantages of Pla- 


ces eaſily be thought to prevail over fuch 
and fo many Gentlemen's Honour and Con- 


ſciences, (I may add their good Senſe too) 


to the Injury of their Country; in which 


| laſt (I ſpeak of the preſent Gentlemen in 


that Situation) the moſt angry, and the 


moſt prejudiced, muſt acknowledge them 


to have no ſmall Share, at the fame Time, 
that they do acknowledge them to have a 
very quick Senſe of, and due Regard to 


their own particular Intereſt, If then I 
may be allowed to argue from preſent Cer- 
tainty to future Probability, what if the 
Crown hath 74wo Parts in theſe Gentlemen? 


If their Country have ten, it is a reaſonable 


Security for their Attachment to the Coun- 


try, eſpecially in all fundamental Caſes : 


And we have the more Reaſon to be ſatiſ- 
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the Nature of Things will allow of ; as in- 


diſputably it is, if moving and keepigg 


Place-Men from Parliament (to all the In- 
tents and Purpoſes alledged) is found to be, 
as I have already hinted, and do really ac- 
count it, wholly impoſſible. 


| We are told,* © Tha? the only Way to 
© put the Conſtitution on fuch a Footing as 


not to degenerate, is to ground it on Na- 


* ture. Admit the Rule here (Naturam 
licet Furca repellas tamen uſque recurret,) 


and after all Refinements, in Theory, we 


ſhall find that Power and Profit, in Fact, 
will go together, ſo long as Men and Things 
retain their Nature, And the Power of 


Parliament is too great to ſuffer a Reſtraint. 


upon its Members, which is not naturally 
ſuited to their own Minds. Let him that 


thinks otherwiſe, aſk himſelf theſe follow- 


ing Queſtions:—— Who grants the Sup- 


plies for the current Service? The Parlia- 


ment, When is the King faid to do right, 


in certain Inſtances? When be acts by the 
Advice of bis Parliament. —— When are 
we reputed eaſy at home, and, in Conſe- 
quence thereof, reſpected abroad? M hen a 
good Agreement ſiabſiſts between the KING 


end his PARLIAMENT, — — hut ſuch 


Agreement 
* Common Senſe, 


(29) : 
Agreement cannot be without a good Un- 
derſtanding between the #200 Houſes of Par- 
© liament. Now the Scheme of this Re- 


duction and Limitation, &c. (if it takes 
Place) rightly enough ſuppoſes that the 
Houſe of Lords * will ſhare all the great 
Offices of State ; and, no doubt, they would 
be very ſafely entruſted with Perſons of 
that exalted Rank and Honour. The Que- 
ſtion is, how the Commons, not only 
naore, but at all Times hereafter, may reliſh 
fach a BILL of ExcLuston. Is not this 
alone an unanſwerable Objection, the Dan- 
ger of creating Diſcontent, Jealouſies and 
Animoſities, which would go near to iſſue 
in open Ruptures between the Z409 Houses? 
Might there not be Danger of its infla- 
ming ſome future Commoners with a ſtronger 
Paſſion for, and more ardent Deſire of 
| Peerage than would be convenient? Might 
it not, in many Views, open a wider Door 
for Faction, and be a. Means more effectu- 
ally to let in upon us all thoſe Evzls, which, 
ſome would have it believed, are hereby in- 
tended to be prevented. 
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Had the Commons never been admitted 
to any of the great Offices, their preſent 


rich 


* Addreſs, c. 


(264 
rich and powerful growing Circumſtances 
might make a Door of Entrance for them 
reaſonable and neceſſary,—— But having 


been, for Ages, in Poſſeſſion of this Privi- 


lege, what Heart-burning and Confuſion a 
Regulation attended with a Reſtriction of 


this ſort (directly, or by Conſequence) would 


occaſion, a Man may foretel, without the 


Spirit of Prophecy: For ſurely it requires 
no great Penetration to ſee that 7hzs Scheme, 


if not calculated, has however a ſtrong 


Tendency to derive a peculiar Odium upon 


one of the three Eſtates of this Realm, and 


thereby pave the Way, inſtead of amend- 


ing and preſerving, to the effectual Ruin of 


our preſent happy Conſtitution. Is this 
then the /alutary Law * we have heard ſo 


much of? Are theſe the invaluable Bleſ- 
gs + of a Place-Bill? Do our ſuppoſed 


| Reformers ſee theſe Miſchiefs from their 


Scheme, which are ſo obvious? If they do, 
where is their Patriotiſin, or HongsTy! 
If they do not, where is their PoLicyv, or 
good Senſe ? 


But though we could ſuppoſe the Con- 
| ſequences not to be altogether ſo perni- 

cious; if MoNoPoLIESs in TRADE have 
always 


* Addreſs, &c. + Ibid. 
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always been looked upon as injurious to the 
publick Good, and CHARTERS excluſive 
reckoned ſo many Clogs upon common 
Wealth, as being Cramps to particular pri- 
vate Induſtry ; by the ſame Way of rea- 


ſoning, it would be an Injury, it would be 


E falſe Policy, for great Offices not to lie 
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| © Virtue muſt languiſh and decay.- 


open, without Diſtinction of Peers or Com- 
moners, elder or younger Brothers, to Per- 


ſons of the beſt Capacity, in order to their 


being diſcharged in the very beft Manner. 


eln every regular Society there muſt be 
« Offices of Eminence and Diſtinction, to 
* be filled by the moſt deſerving Members 
« for the Benefit of the whole; and to be 
ſo deſerving, is a laudable Emulation, or 
* Ambition, if you pleaſe, inſeparable from 
* ingenuous Minds, which is the great 
Spur to Induſtry, the great Incentive to 
* generous and arduous Deſigns: Without 


* this, every Branch of ſocial and publick 


*'The young London Apprentice is allowed 
* to pleaſe himſelf with the Thoughts of 
being Sherzff, or Alderman, at leaſt, if 
* not Lord-Mayor : The Cadet may have 
Hopes of being a General, and the Stu- 
* dent at the Inns of Court, Lord High 
* Chancellor of Great-Britain, This in- 

4 © nocent 


5 


cc nocent Vanity is the natural Root, the 
real Ground of all political Virtue, and 
ce publick Safety: It is this, and this only, 
_ © that diſtinguiſhes the brave, the learned, 
* and the worthy, from the :gnorant, the 
* lazy and the undeſerving, in all Ranks, 
* Orders, and Profeſſions.” And is it fit 
this generous Emulation, which has fur- 
niſhed out ᷣ many Worthies, ſhould now 
be confined to 7hoſe alone who are born 
noble; and, even to thoſe, according to 
their Proſpect of actual Peerage ? How ma- 
ny younger Brothers of brave Spirit and 
fine Genius, who now are willing to toil 
and expoſe themſelves in our Fleets and 
Armies, and who, in other Ways, are at 
no ſmall Pains to accompliſh themſelves 
for the Service of their Country, muſt re- 
ceive ſome Diſcouragement, from a Scheme, 
by which it is aid ® (and it is worth noting) 
the Houſe of Lords will NECESSARILY ſhare 
ALL the great Offices. : 


The antient laudable Practice of the 
Crown, has been, for the eminent good 
Qualities, approved Abilities and Services 
of Gentlemen, in their reſpective d:ffcult 
bigh Stations, and Offices, to enoble fon, 

os 85 and 


* Addreſs to the Electors, 6+. p. 49 
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and, for their Sakes, their Poſterity,- — 
But, according to this Scheme, until 759 
of the very beſt Talents, have the Honour 
of ſitting in the aper Houſe, they can have 
no great Opportunity of exerting them in 
the Service of their Prince and Country. 
This reminds me of a ridiculous Edict I 
| have heard of, —— retraining Youth from 
1 | going into the W ater, until they could. 
: Jos - | 


Might we not, under ſuch a Policy, fear 
a greater Scarcity than at preſent we have, 
& of Perſons duly qualified for all the ſeveral. 

great Offices, which the State cannot be 
without? What if there are never wanting 
Inſtances, many among the Peers, and we. 
have, at this T. ime, an illuftrious one, of a 
Nobleman of the firſt Rank and Fortune, 
adorning a great and arduous Office, with 
| equal Abilities, and Application? The Ex- 
amples of Noblemen, able and willing too, 
it muſt be ſaid, are not tao many, nor pro- 
bably ever will be, conſidering that beſides 

a natural Genius and Turn of Mind, it re- 
quires Uſe and Practice, Experience and 
Habit to perfect any Perſon for a momentous 
Employ ; which is beſt attained by begin- 
ning early, and riſing gradually in what 
they profeſs; ; which is not ordinarily the 


9 Pro- 


4) 
Province of elder Brothers born to ample 
Fortunes, | 


Of ſuch as have fignalized themſelves as 
able Stateſmen (any more than good Poets) 
there have aroſe but few in any one Age. 
It has been thought a plentiful Harveſt, 
which produced, at the fame time, a Cec1] 
and a WYaljngham ; as it is notorious, that 
of all theſe, who are celebrated as fuch, by 
our Englith Hiſtorians, the far greater Part 
of them made their firſt Appearance in the 
Houſe of Commons. It thus it has been, and, 
in the ſame Reſpect, that honorable Houſe, 
may, at this Day, compare with (as I ve- 
rily think it may, if it does not excel) a- 
ny Period of Time we can read of, * I 
wy ag 5 hope 

# Ts any one diſpoſed to accuſe me of undue Adulation 
in this Place? J hold it juſt, onal] Hands; eſpecially, with 
regard to the frequent perſonal Scurrilities we meet with 
in ſome PARTY Writers (the Serious Exhortation, Con. 
mon Senſe, &c.) to refer him to a learned and more inge- 
nious Adverſary, in the Heat of Debate too, g. Mr. 
Fo ——z——r — e, who, ſpeaking of Sir RoBERT 
WALPOLE has the following Words: He is a Perſon, 
© whom I know, (from my own Experience ] can ſay it) 
« to be as well qualified for a firſt Miniſter as any Man in 
this Kingdom. -—He has diſcharged the important Poſts 
« he has enjoyed, with great Capacity — and his 
« TEMPER and MODERATION is, beyond Diſpute, the 
« moſt extraordinary of any Man I ever knew; in 
„ ſhort, his Character, in private Life, is amiable even 


* in the Eyes of thoſe, who differ from him in pas- 
„ ick. \ | 1 . 


Supp. to Gent. Mag. 1739- 
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hope it is none of the Reaſons why they 
ſhould put on their own Chains by ſubmit- 
ting to the propoſed Indignity. As tothe 
Difference obſerved, without any RefleRi- 
on, there may this good Account, which 
I have, in a manner, already hinted, be 
given of it. If we conſult the Temper of 
Mankind, in general, it is not Dzficulty 
and Danger, hard ſtudying, Watching, 
and Labour, which are the ultimate Object 
of Deſire, but Reputation, Riches, Titles, 
Eaſe, at laſt; and it is not eaſy to imagine 
that too many of thoſe who are bleſſed with 
a competent Share of them before-hand, 
ſhould be over and above ſollicitous to re- 
eat thoſe Labours, which their virtuous 
Anceſtors undertook, in ſome meaſure; for 
their Benefit. : 


This can't be denied, that all Men, of 
good Parts, and natural, or acquired Abi- 
lities, with ſprightly Induſtry, will ever 
make their Application where Promotion 


may be expected (and no where elſe) as 
Rewards for their Hazard and Labour; 
| whoever makes that a Queſtion, needs go 
no farther than to himſelf for an Anſwer. - 
To love Trouble upon tg own Account, is 
| like the Love of fighting for fighting Sale; 
| which is agreed, by all Mankind, to be the 


TE2 certain 


636) 
certain Sign of a Coward, wherever pretend. 
ed. If then all Men of Parts, Ability and 
Induſtry, muſt be ſuppoſed alike inclined to 
ſome of the deſireable Advantages in Life, 
and none of theſe are to be had in the Houſe 
/ Commons; Who then, of courſe, are 
left to be our worthy Repreſentatives? 
Why truly the dull, the illiterate and the 
ſlothful, whom no People, in their Senſes, 
would deſire to pitch upon for their Legi- 
ſlators, and to ſupport the Honour and In- 
tereſt of their Country abroad, and the Li- 
berties of their Fellow-Subje&ts at Home. 
1 think I need not purſue this Argument 
any further, to which I have been led by 
the allowed Conſequences of a Place Bill. 
I return to that taken from the Poſſibility 
of a Suſpicion of Corruption. 


Theſe Paſſibilities Party Prejudice has a 
good Knack at improving into Szſpicion, 
and from thence to Certainty. How of- 
ten have we ſeen this vicious Circle of rea- 
ſoning made uſe of? Votes, firſt, diſpara- 
ged on Account of Place-Men, and then 
Place-Men condemned upon the Evidence 
of thoſe Votes. Whereas, Corruption is 
ſeated in the Hearts of Perſons, and not in 
Places; and a corrupt Heart if the MWiſdom 
of Parliament cannot deſcry, their i 
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will not be able to hinder. Chuſe an un- 


corrupt Parliament without Limitation of 
Places, and where is the Danger? Suppoſe 


a corrupt one, without any Place-Men, 


and where 1s the Security ? But Places, it 
is ſaid, give Life, and Birth, and Nouriſh- 
ment to Corruption whenever that hap. 
pens : Should oy not then be utterly. ex- 
tinguiſhed? Alas! how is that poſſible? 
They have their Foundation in the Exi- 


gences of State, they are eſſential to the Ho- 
nour and Dignity of the Crown ; in regard 


to both, they are neceſſary conflituent Parts, 
and Appendages of Government; and to 


make them incompatible with a Seat in 
Parliament (fo all the Intents and Purpoſes 


alledged) is beyond the Power of Law. A- 
ny one, for that Purpoſe, contrive it as you 
can, will be evaded by one means or o- 


ther, where the Diſpoſition to do it is 


ſtrong ; and if the Number is reduced and 
limited, there will be ſame Reſource for 


lch Diſpoſitions. 


Moreover, there are other Means of Cor- 


ruption, of a far more dangerous Tenden- 


cy, which, in that Caſe, would but ope- 
rate more certainly and powerfully. - To 
divide a divided Kingdom, to /ome Purpoſe, 
neighbouring States will, at Times, merge 

_ (Nem- 
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themſelves very deeply, even to the render- 
ing a natural Prince (once diveſted (thro' 
Exceſs of Caution) of common regal Pow- 
ers) a mere Cypher; and the People a Prey, 

ſometimes to the longeſt Sword, ſometimes to 

the higheſt Bidder. Hence the preſent Strife 
we hear of between Fr ——— and R 7 
Coins in S—— 4 1. gut if this 
VWeere not ſo: It is a Rule in Law, That 
all Obligations (where the Condition is im- 
poſſible) are mere Nullities, void in Courſe ; 
and that is a ſufficient Reaſon why it 
ſhould not be expected from a wiſe Body of 

Men, to go about to enact a Law with a 
View to Ends and Purpoſes, which com- 
mon Underſtandings (as in this Caſe) muſt 

ſee, it cannot anſwer. It might indeed 
lay Bars in the way of ſome more ſincere 
and open Tempers, which /ome others, leſs 
ſcrupulous, would break through without 
any Difficulty ; and what would that be, 
but expoſing us ſtill more to the very Tem- 
pers and Perſons againſt whom we are ſup- 

poſed to be fencing ? ES 
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We have been told * indeed, that a 
Place-Bill is nothing leſs than a reaſonable 
legal Security, whether we are to continue a 
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* Common Senſe. 
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free People or not; a Security, I ſuppoſe; 


that thoſe who have a Share in the Legiſſa- 
ture, ſhall not conſent to the enſlaving of 
themſekves and their Poſterity along with 
their Conſtituents, Of which was the Dan-« 
ger, i. e. the Probability much greater than 


any honeſt Man of real common Senſe 


will pretend to ſay it is, yet when we talk 
of Danger and Security in this reſpect, we 
ſhould do well to conſider, that it is a great 
Miſtake to imagine ſo much Power gained 
from the Crown to be always ſo much 
into the Scale of Liberty: And in regard to 
the Security inſiſted upon, beſides what 
has already been ſaid upon that Head; it 
is to be obſerved that all Power is a delega- 
ted Truſt, for which no Pledge can be 
contrived that is an exact Equivalent ; con- 
ſequently, wherever it is lodged (7n the 
Prince, or whatfoever Claſs of People) there 
will remain a Pyyſical Poſſibility of its be- 
ing abuſed. But is all Confidence to be 
loſt for that Reaſon ? No! the beſt moral 
Aſſurance to the contrary, is what, in all 
Caſes, we muſt truſt to, and therefore 
ſhould be content with. In that before us, 
having uſed our Judgments in electing 


Gentlemen of Family and Fortune, with 


good private Characters, and of known 


Affection to the preſent Government, and 


(40) 
our Conſtitution ; we muſt ( for a Time) 
depend upon the Honour, and Conſcience, 
. and Capacity of our Repreſentatives. 


The Act of Settlement was indeed clog- 
ged (by means of ſome, who, it is known, 
were no Friends to it) with a Clauſe, in the 
Nature of a Place-Bill.— But the after qua- 
lifying of that Clauſe, from an utter Inca- 
pacity to a Re-eleftion, is even now * ad- 
mitted to have been neceſſary. If then 
Gentlemen in Parliament are diſpoſed 'to 
accept, and his Majeſty think fit to confer 
on them a publick Employment ; their 
Elections are, in moſt Caſes, vacated, (this 
is our Barrier, and may be accounted a 
ſufficient one); they are rechoſen, or they 
are not. If they are not, the Queſtion is 
at an End; there is 70 Danger. If they 
are, 'tis a manifeſt. Approbation, on the 
Part of their Conſtituents, which is ſome 
Security; the King muſt be ſaid, þ far, to 
take their Senſe in what he does; which, 
if it will not be taken as a Compliment by 
all, cannot be looked upon as an Injury by 
any of them; as little can it be eſteemed, 
in any particular Member, (what the Wri- 
ter Þ I have before had Occaſion to quote, 

CEE ” has 
* Serious Exhortation to the Electors, Sc. 
F Addreſs, So. 


(41) 
has ridiculouſſy affirmed) a Deſertion of 
their Truſt at all, much leſs equal to that 
| infamous one of ſeceding. Conſidering then 
that Places, and conſequently Place-Men, 
E ut be, and that (humanly ſpeaking) they 
will always be, many of them, Members 
of Parliament, under any Adminiſtration 
= whatſoever, (the contrary Suppoſition, how- 
ever it may ſerve a preſent Turn, being a 
direct Affront to common Senſe, as it is a a 
E plain Contradiction to the Experience of 
all Men, in all Ages) zo Body of Men have 
© Reaſon to take Offence at their Repreſenta- 
tives merely for accepting a Truſt or Power 
from the Crown, without ſome other 
Ground of Diſlike or Suſpicion ; they 
| ought rather to be pleaſed, and rejoice at it, 
among others, for this obvious Reaſon, that 
it is a preſumptive Proof of their having 
made a faithful, and a wiſe Choice: For 
| who are ſo proper to fill Places of Truſt, 
as they who are beſt to be truſted? And 
| who are ſo fit to repreſent us in Parliament, 
| as they whoſe Ability and Integrity is beſt 
| to be relied on, in our own Opinions, con- 
firmed by the Opinion of other competent 
Judges? The fame good Qualities being 
requiſite, in both Regards, if the ſame Per- 
ſon is ſo happy, at once, to have the good 
Opinion of his Prince and Country, too, it 


1 

| ſhould give general Satisfaction as it is a 
good Sign, at leaſt, of an hone/t, worthy, 
able Man. It is almoſt a certain Sign of a 
good natural Intereſt well founded, and 
that though he is not carried upon the 
Wings of falſe Popularity, he . real 
Merit, a more ſolid Support, which up- 
holds him in the Opinion of the noſt con- 
fiderable and valuable Part of bis Ele- 
m—_—— TE 


When I fay that this is a Sign of a good 
Intereſt, well founded, | mean that fuch 
kind of parliamentary Intereſt being, for 
the moſt part, founded ultimately in Pro- 
perty ; nothing can be more for the Secu- 
rity of a rich and free People: I had al- 
moſt faid, that in the Hands of ſuch à Re- 
preſentative, our LIBERTIES are abſolutely 
ſafe; and I believe Reaſon, ſupported by 
Obſervation from our Engh/h Hiſtory, 
would go near to bear me out in that Aſ- 
ſertion. For as it is Nonſenſe to fay that 
the Body of the People can ſuffer in / ef- 
ſeritial a Point, and their Repreſentatives 
not ſhare in the Calamity ; ſo is it Folly to 
imagine that h y would conſent to be thei 
own Executioners, Not but a Majority in 
Parliament have ſometimes gone great 


Lengths towards the Ruin of the Liber 7 
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of their Country, both 40th and agarnſt 
the Court. But as that has not often 
| happened, ſo whenever it did, we ſhall 
find that tho' Corruption, that of foreign 
Powers, had always ſome Share in it, it 
was Political Error, and Party Fury, 
| which did the greateſt Part of the Miſ- 
- chick, OE, DON TY 


It is poſſible for a Parliament to give up 
the Liberties of their Country, but it is not 
at all probable that /ach Gentlemen, as are 
commonly returned, ſhould do it, upon 
* Conſiderations of private Gain to them- 
ſelves; becauſe, as no Conſiderations of 
that ſort can be deemed equivalent thereto, 
they are naturally jealous and tenacious 
enough of Liberty, &c. and therefore, be- 
fore they can be induced to give into any 
Meaſures- deſtructive thereof, the People 
muſt be poiſoned in their Notions of Go- 
vernors and Government, and inflamed to 
a Degree of Madneſs; Elections following 
thereupon, the Contagion will ſpread into 
that Council, which is to be formed out of 
thoſe Perſons, fo diſordered. As trouhled 
Waters caſt up Mire and Dirt, ſo from an 
heated and miſgujded People, af ſuch g 
Time, we are to expect a very contrary 
Effect from what we ſhould hope for, and 
"ues: _ what 


644) 
what would be the Reſult of a ſedate and 
temperate Choice, It is natural for Party 
and Faction to ſtrive to increaſe the Num- 
ber of their own Friends and Favourites 
in Parliament; and when fuch Perſons 
meet together, they will as naturally bring 
the Impreſſions of their Electors along with 
them, and act more according to the Mea- 
ſures they require, than to thoſe which 
make for the publicꝶ Good. This was plainly 
the Caſe of the laſt Parliament of Queen 
Anne; to which, though Fr. Gold contri- 
buted ſomething, Dr. Sa——-/ and his 
Progreſs did much more. If we look back 
to the Reign of Charles II. we ſhall find, 
that it was an Exceſs of Joy for their De- 
liverance from all that national Shame and 
Miſery which a * Place-Bill, (the Effect 
of civil Diſſentions) had, in its Con/equen- 
ces, introduced, which threw the People 
into a ſtrong Delirium, and (as we natu- 
rally fall from one Extreme to another) 
made them miſtabe the Reverſe of Wrong 
for Right, inſtead of the proper Medium ; 
of which undue Ferment in the People, 
ill- meaning Perſons taking the Advantage, 
a Parliament was returned, ſome, with 
wrong Not ions of Government; others, 


. 


The ſelf. denying Ordinance, 
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„ 
with corrupt Principles, to the Diſadvan- 
tage of the Nation, and the laſting Diſho- 


nour of thoſe Times. 


The common People (ſays a ſage Pam- 
phleteer ) even down to the Beggar in the 
Streets, having ſome Intereſt, have all an 
undoubted Right to canvaſs publick Aﬀairs, 
and to expreſs their Sentiments freely about 
them ; for which, he affirms they have Zeal 

enough, and want nothing but Knowledge. 


'Tis then but truſting to him, and ſuch o- 


ther intelligent publick Spirits as his own, 
and the Buſineſs is done ; they are com- 
pleatly qualified to give Laws to their Law- 


Makers, the two Houſes of PARLIAMENT, 


and to rule their Ruler the King. © Now 
« we all know How eaſily the Populacy 
are to be managed, by artful Incendia- 
res, and with what Dexterity and Cun- 
ning fuch Men do ſometimes ſeduce them 
ce without all Reaſon, to follow thoſe whom 
e they have ſet up to lead them. Liberty 
« and Property are ſuch powerful Motives, 
« and have ſuch a Weight with them, that 
ce the very Pretence of them is enough to 
perſuade whole Multitudes to do any 
Hing for the Sake of them. And when 

„„ . 
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. The Livery-Man: 
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ee once theſe Things come to be repreſent. 
ce ed, not as they ought to be, but as it is 
« for the Intereſt and Advantage of deſign. 
ce ing Men to doit; what can be expected, 
te but that the Body of the People ſhould 
ce be miſled, and become zealous, and even 
cc furious, they know not why, and Per- 
« haps, at length, ſacrifice ? hat very Li. 
« berty and Property which they were ſo 
* earneſt to preſerve, to their own unrea- 
e ſonable Fears, or Ręſentments? 


Thus it has been heretofore; what may 
be, if this Scheme ſhould ſucceed, and what 
is the real Opinion of the Promoters of it, 
is much to be ſuſpected from the /elf-deny- 
ing Ordinance in 1644, ſupported by a Pe- 

tition from the Citizens of London, when 
{fo many gallant Men, and true Defenders 
of the Liberty of their Country were exclu- 
ded, not with Deſign to keep all Place- 
Men out of Parliament, but to let Chem 
ſelves, a RivAL PARTY in, as appeared too 
plainly by the Event ; which Ordinance was 
not only the Forerunner, but the Cauſe of 
the total Diſſolution of the Government, 
and was foreſeen by Mr. Wh:tehck (as true 
| a Lover of the Liberty of his Country as 
ever did, or poflibly ever may fit within 
St. Stephen's Chapel) who, p. 115, of bis 

. Memoir 


=. 

Memoirs, (after quoting a Speech at full 
Length, made againſt that Ordinance, 
= which it is above the Reach of our wee 

= Scribblers to anſwer) has theſe Words: 
The Debate held till late at Night, and 
= © then, upon the Queſtion (as ſome called 
4 it) Envy and SELF-ENDS prevailing, the 
© © Ordinance paſſed the Houſe, and was ſent 
eto the Lordi. This was the Judgment 
= of that great Man, both of the Thing, and 
of the Motives of thoſe who carried it on; 


| which was too fully juſtified by what fol- 


” lowed; for in leſs than five Years Time, 
not only the KING was murtbered, but the 
Mod ARCH, which they pretended but to 
reſtrain, was diſſolved, the Houſe of Perks. 
” voted v/eleſs and dangerous, and that they 
F ought to. be abvliſhed; and in three Years af- 
ter that, the Commons themſelves were, by 
Force, turned out of Doors, by the princi- 
pal Conttiver of that Ordinance in Perſon, 
and bid, with Scorn, to take away that 
{ Fool's Bawble, (the Mace); after which, ſo 
| weary were the People juſtly (even the City 
of London itſelf) under the Government of 
theſe Self-denzers, after having tried it in all 
Shapes, that rather than bear it longer, they 
threw themſelves (with unparalleſ'd Joy) 
into the Arms of a Prince they had often 
provoked, (and juſt before abjured) — t 
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ſo much as ſecuring one ſingle Liberty, or 


even ſtipulating for an Indemnity, to fave 
their /e//-deny:ing Friends and Leaders from 


the Gallows. This may be a proper Leſ- 


ſon, not only for ſuch as are too apt to 
judge of Men's Deſigns by their open Pro- 


feſſions, but alſo to the Succeſſors of thoſe 
who were fo feelingly concerned in the 
Conſequences of that never to be forgotten 


Law, A fatal Original! which (with un- 
common want of Modeſty again, as con- 


trary to all the Rules of Prudence) we are 


told,* © It is quite neceſſary we ſhould 
* copy after, for our future Preſervation ; 
ce that, otherwiſe, our Conſtitution will be at 
«an End. 2 


The w/ Deſigns never fail of being co- 
vered with the noſt becious Pretences; our 
Conſtitution is undoubtedly valuable, and 


ought by all Means to be preſerved. — 


But ſurely, as Place-Men have always fat 
in the Houſe of Commons, beyond any Me- 
mory or Tradition, till the Year 1644; 


that is a Precedent which will afford no 


Reaſon to make the propoſed Alteration ; 


ſince it is notorious that our Conſtitution, 


the Nation and its Liberties, ſubſiſted many 
| VVV more 


*-Addreſs, &. 
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. 
more Ages, under that Diſtemper, (if it 
was one) than they did Tears under that 
pretended Cure. Wije Men won't follow 
9uacks, though they ſometimes perform 
oreat Cures. But to follow ſuch of them 
as have been remarkable only for killing 
their Patients, is a Degree of Folly, of 
which No MAN &now:ngly was ever guilty. 
And Wo unto them, who calling Evi! 
Good, would again perſuade us! or rather, 
Wo unto vs, if we are ſo perſuaded to draw 
upon ourſelves the real Guilt * of thoſe two 
enormous Crimes, Suicide, in regard to our 
ſelves, and Parricide in regard to the Cox- 

| STITUTION, and our Country, 


Thus far I have treated the Project of a 
Place-Bill, abſtractedly as I well could 
from all Party Reaſonings, properly ſuch ; 
my Purpoſe being to ſee upon what good 
Foundation it ſtood, and how feaſible it 
was, Men and Things conſidered : And, in- 
deed, if we conſider it, not otherwiſe than 
as if ALL the Subjects of Great-Britain 
were equally Friends to our Conſtitution, 
and alike well- affected to the Perſon and 
Government of his preſent Majeſty, and to 
| the Proteſtant Succeſſion ; as if we were ge- 
REEL - © nerally 


Serious Exhortation. 


— 


„ 5 
nerally agreed about the ſame good End,, 
only apt (as Men) to differ about the Mean, 
or rather about certain Emoluments, which 
ſeme muſt neceſſarily enjoy, and ALL, in 
the ſame Situation, cannot poſſibly partake 
of; in this View, though we could believe 
the Advocates for this reducing Scheme not 
to be endeavouring to impoſe a moſt egre- 
gious Fallacy upon us, in their Pretences 
of real Diſintereſtedneſs, and true publick 

Spirit, on their own Parts; yet does it 
ſeem (at beſt) to be but a chimerical Cure 
for an imaginary Cauſe of Complaint; a 
Complaint, of Danger, exaggerated, not 
only beyond Truth, but even beyond Pro- 
bability; a Cure not capable of reaching 
the Evil, ſo far as it is or may be real. 


When, therefore, a Cauſe aſſigned ap- 
pears, (as in this Caſe) to be no Cauſe, or 
next to none, ſome other latent Reaſons, 
Which will not ſo well bear urging, are 
much to be ſuſpected. One indeed there 
is, which almoſt every one more than ſuſ- 
pects, and which therefore I need not name. 
Biſhop Burnet * tells us of a Bill, of this 
kind, once offered in the Houſe of Commons 
by thoſe very Men, who, in the firſt Seſ⸗ 

EL. rn 


* Hitory, Vol. II. p. 412. 
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fion of the ſame Parliament, when they 
hoped for Places themſelves, had oppoſed. 
the Motion with great Indignation,—_—— 
But the Scene changing a little, when they 
S aw they were not like to be Favourites, 
they pretended to be Patriots. May we 
not, in much the ſame Manner, account 
for ſome preſent Appearances ? Beſides, and 
which is yet worſe, 'tis obſervable that 
there is hardly in England one ſingle Pa- 
| jt, Facobite, Tory, or Paſſfve Obedience 
Man, who is not zealouſly inclined to this 
scheme. Let any Man, of another Per- 
ſuaſion, conſider this, and then plume him- 
ſelf with his imagined Credit of Numbers; 
let him reflect upon the known genuine 
Notions and Principles of thoſe Gentle- 
men, and judge what their Motive is; whe- 
ther it be a ſuperſtitious Fondneſs for the 
Year 1044, and a Veneration for the 
Memory of thoſe, and their Policies, who 
had a chief Hand in that Tranſaction; 

or, whether it is the Preſervation of the 
| Proteſtant Religion, the Support of the pre- 
ſent Royal Family, and the Defence of the 
Liberties of the People; or whether (recol- 
lecting the Iſſue, the Conſequences of that 
Ordinance taking Place, and ſuppoſing 
them to be conſiſtent with themſelves) it is 
not with a View to di/trefs one, in order to 
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the more effeftual Deſtruction of. them all 


I allow the Gentlemen called d:{contented 


Whigs to be as free from any ſuch View, as 
the moſt zealous Courtiers. 


But the 
Aueſtion is not, what they intend, but 
what the Conſequence may be, of their 
joining with hoſe Men. Few of the Preſ- 
byterians, in the Beginning of the Year 
1660, thought of bringing in the King, 


but when they joined with the Cavaliers 


a Reſtoration ſoon followed. The City of 
Londen itſelf thought fit to ſwim with a 
Stream, that then it was out of their Power 


to ſtem; though hey before had chiefly 


ſupported all the Schemes againſt the Con- 
ſtitution, from the Beginning to the End 
of thoſe diſtracted Times, as they are often 


called by Mr. Whitlock, 


If then it is remember'd, (and methinks 
it ſhould not be quite forgot) hat there is 
a Popiſh Pretender to the Throne, * that 

15 there 


* This was Q. Eligabetb's Caſe; her Right to the 
Crown was always conteſted, openly or tacitly. The Pa- 
74 in general, conſidering her but as a Queen de fas, 

elieved they might, with a ſafe Conſcience, aſſiſt in depo- 
ſing her, whenever an Opportunity offer'd. To which End, 


| the had for her conſtant Enemies the Pope and Spain; al- 


ways ſome, ſometimes a/! the other Catholick Powers in 
Europe, with all the Papiſts in England, Scotland and Ire- 


and. As ſhe was conſtantly in Danger on this Account, ſo 


it was her principal Care to guard againſt it : It was always 


pppermoſt with her ; the whole Policy of her Reign turned 


chiefly 


(53) 
there are many Papiſts in England, &c. 
icularly that the City of 7or& is remark- 
ably full of them; which (it is to be noted) 
was the irt Place in the Kingdom, where 
the Common-Council thought fit to follow 
the Example of the Livery-Men at Lon- 
don; WHERE alſo it is neither 2mpofible, nor 
at all :mprobable, that Popiſb Prieſts and 
Fefuits may ſwarm in Diſguiſe, even in 
Republican Shapes, in ſhort, in any Shape 
which may do hurt; WHERE hey may be 
as active, as they are always artful, and as 
ſucceſsful now as formerly in fomenting Di- 
viſions. If we confiler that the Tor1es 
among us are not a few; that, at certain 
Times, they have ALL of them been con- 
ſequentially JacopiTEs; that many of them 
were diretly, notoriouſly and avowedly in 
the Intereſt of the Pretender, at the Acce/- 
fron of his late Majeſty; that (as a Party) 
they have never given any tolerable Proof, 
Proof did I ſay? not the leaſt Sign 
of being reconciled to the Proteſtant Succeſ< 
ſon; unleſs a conſtant virulent Oppoſition, 
for twenty-five Years ſucceſſively, to all the 
Mea- 


chiefly upon this Hinge. Thus, never loſing Sight of her 
Danger, ſhe 2vonderfully kept her Crown, and preſerved her 
Proteſtant Subjects in great Tranquillity, amidſt the ſecret 
and open Attacks of her own and their Enemies both at 
home and abroad. Rapin, Vol. II. p. 57, Cc. | 


(54) 
Meaſures of the eſtabliſhed Government, 
upon all Occaſions, and in all Shapes 
whatſoever, can be accounted ſuch. If 
we conſider what has been the Practice of 
France heretofore upon our Elections and 
Councils, and what is her preſent Power 
and Policy; how, beſides what“ Biſhop 
Burnet tells us of French Gold in K. Wil. 
liam's Reign, we can many of us recollect 
the current Plenty of it, in the Time of a 
Tory Parliament, and a Tory Adminiſtrati- 
on, at the latter End of Q. Anne's (but 
which has diſappeared fince that Time.) 
II it is conſidered that we have Rea- 
ſon toapprehend the Readineſs of FRAN E, 
at a particular Juncture, to ply us again in 
the ſame Way, ſhe having lately practiſed 
her Liberality , with much Succeſs, up- 
on other States in Europe. If in the pre- 
ſent Conjuncture of Affairs, we have parti- 
cular Reaſon to be upon our Guard againſt 


her 


* Burnet's Hiſtory, Vol. 2. p. 257. LIL 

J Monſieur Colbert, the French Ambaſſador in London, 
ſent to gain or corrupt the Ezg/ifþ Court and Council of 
K. Charles II. in order to induce them to break the Tri- 
ple League, which was made to check the Power of 
France, has this Expreſſion in a Letter denoting the Suc- 
ceſs of his Negotiations: I have at laſt made them ſenſible 

ef the whole Extent of his Majeſty's Liberality. Rapin, 
Fol. II. p. 653. 3 
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her Arts, as well as Arms —— If we conſi- 
der how much his Scheme is made a Point 
of, and by whom, there is room to ſuſpect 
the worſt about it; inaſmuch as if this 
Power ſhould be taken out of the Hands of 
the Crown, which, at preſent, is but a rea- 
ſonable, a moderate Counterbalance to the 
 Defigns and Practices of our jo potent Neigh- 
| bour and natural Enemy, the Scene would 
then be changed from what, in another 
View, is, at beſt, Abſurdity, to real and 
imminent Danger. I hope we ſhall not be 
ſenſible of it, when it is too late! wm 
that we ſhall not thus give 3 not 
the Chance of an Occaſion to have it ſaid, 


——Oh BRTTAIN, Thou halt deſtroy- 
ed thyſelf! 


FINIS. 
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